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HIS issue of The IOWAN 

has an interesting variety of 
writers. Ray Murray is a former 
Secretary of Agriculture and has 
had a number of federal offices in 
Iowa. Many consider him our 
poet laureate. Tom Fennell is a 
news writer for Sioux City’s KSCJ. 
Dave Dentan is with the Waterloo 
Courier and Bob Hogan is news 
director of the Iowa Daily Press 
Association. 

To our mind it is one of the 
functions of a state magazine to 
give as many writers as possible a 
state-wide audience for their work. 
Some of these already enjoy such 
an audience, but in certain in- 
stances we have given them a 
chance to try their hand at a little 
different kind of treatment. 

With a whopping group of 
Christmas gift subscriptions be- 
hind us, The IOWAN has over 
8,500 paid mail subscribers. Add 
this to our newsstand sale and you 
get a pretty good circulation fig- 
ure. We now have a sizable dis- 
tribution in every county in the 
state. Polk, Linn and Johnson 
counties are the leaders. 

We appreciate the support we 
have received more than we can 
ever tell you. We also are very 
grateful to the advertisers who 
have been willing to explore the 
possibilities such a magazine may 
offer them. Of course, advertis- 
ing is needed to give you the kind 
of magazine you want and to keep 
improving it. If you have been in- 
fluenced by any advertising in 
The IOWAN, we would appreciate 
having you tell the advertiser 
about it. Incidentally, such infor- 
mation is valuable to the adver- 
tiser who often has a hard time 
judging the value of his adver- 
tising expenditure. We _ would 
suggest that you pass the good 
word along about an ad in ANY 
publication or on ANY program in 
which you may be interested. Of 
course, right now it may be a 
little hard to find ads to talk 
about in The IOWAN, but we’ll 
recommend the ones we have. 


David Archie 
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DIRECT FACTORY PRICES & DISCOUNTS 


\ Church and Lodge Committees, P.T.A.’s, Legion 
: Auxitiaries and all Institutions and Organizations 


are now offered direct prices and money-saving - 


discounts (up to 33 1/3%) on our extremely mod- 
ern, no-knee interference Monroe Folding Ban- 
quet Tables. Special — of Formica, and brown 
or blonde Ornacol and Plasticol are also available 
on these nationally famous Monroe Tables at onlv 
slight extra cost. For Catalog, current discounts 
and further information, write today. Many com- 
mittees welcome popular new Monroe “Sponsored 
Gift’ Plan, with 
plates on each table. 


THE “Wonrce. COMPANY 
173 CHURCH STREET COLFAX. IOWA 


Ask about it. 


individually engraved donor — 








PLAN TO ATTEND 


30th Annual 
SIDNEY RODEO 


"‘lowa's Championship Rodeo” 


Five Days and Nights 
Aug. 18,19,20,21,22 


Afternoons 1:30 Evenings 8:00 


Send Inquiries To: 
RODEO TICKET OFFICE, Sidney, Iowa 


Make Reservations Early 











Still available... 


A few copies of the first issue 
of THE IOWAN can be pur- 
chased singly (35c per copy) 


or ordered with subscriptions 


from 
* 
THE IOWAN 
Shenandoah, Iowa 











More About Colleges 


May I help you with a few facts, not 
‘traditions’? (See Grinnell, Iowa’s 
Oldest College, Oct-Nov, 752; Letters, 
Dec-Jan issue) Mount Pleasant had a 
“Literary Institute” planned to meet 
every two weeks for debate, oratory 
etc. This is said to have been in 1842, 
but it died without ever holding a sin- 
gle meeting. The next datable event 
was the chartering of the Mt. Pleasant 
Collegiate Institute in 1844. In 1845, 
according to records still extant here 
in the College office, the brick and 
other materials for erecting of the 
first building were purchased. A 
bronze plaque placed on the building 
in more modern times, says it was 
built in 1843; an obvious error, as it 
could not have been erected before 
the necessary materials were bought. 
Instruction first began in 1846. After 
a few years the school quit; but in 
1854 it started up again under the 
name Iowa Wesleyan University, giv- 
ing its first collegiate instruction at 
that date. 

The difference between the several 
writers in your January Letter page 
seems to be merely that one man says 
truthfully that his is the oldest col- 
lege, while the others maintain rather 
pointlessly that their respective acad- 
emies are older. 

One other item needs correction: 
Mr. Loper quotes with innocent but 
misplaced zeal that Iowa Wesleyan’s 
unmistakable contribution to lasting 
history is the graduation in 1859, of 
Lucia W. Kilpatrick, “the first girl to 
graduate from a co-educational liberal 
arts college in all the world.” 

Supplying fact instead of fiction 
here, it must be said that Oberlin Col- 
lege enrolled a few girls in her fresh- 
man class in 1837, and graduated three 
of them in 1841. In the years to 1858 
she handed out 249 diplomas to wo- 
men, all ahead of Wesleyan’s Miss Kil- 
patrick, and graduated 31 more in 
1859, the year of Wesleyan’s unique 
performance. (Information obtained 
1946 from Oberlin’s college secretary.) 
Hobart College began the practice in 
the 1840’s also, and other colleges soon 
followed suit. They did so because 
money was scarce for years after the 
panics of 1837 and 1857, and it cost 
less to educate both sexes together 
than separately; but most of them 
made little mention of it because they 
considered it undesirable practice. 

If nobody interferes, a college is 
likely to develop a whole bundle of 
“traditions” based wholly on fiction. 
If someone points out the falsity as I 
did some years ago, the institution 
subsides a few years then bobs back 
again with the same bizarre claims. 


Mr. Editor, you do not need to 





apologize for having claimed that any- 
thing is the oldest; but if you had 
been in the educational business as 
long as I have you might have been 
less surprised at the easy growth of 


“traditions”. 
WILLIS J. BELL 
former Professor 
Iowa Wesleyan College 
Mount Pleasant 


Another Tribute 


Congratulations on the January 
issue of The IOWAN. It is excellent. 
I have read it from cover to cover. 
You are doing a wonderful piece of 
work in bringing Iowa—all it’s splen- 
dor, productivity and fine folks—closer 
to all of us. I enjoyed every page. 
Exceptionally good this issue is the 
article on The Murphy Company. I 
have watched it grow with great pride 
in my home community and this ar- 
ticle tells the success story of Amer- 
icans thru three generations. 


DOROTHY D. HOUGHTON 
Red Oak 


New Yorker’s View 


You want ideas on stories? One 
might be called “The Most Publicized 
State in the ’48” — I’ve become slight- 
ly nauseous with the constant mention 
of Iowa — on TV, every author, artist 
or lover at sometime originated in 
Keokuk, Council Bluffs or Twitching 
Tail, Iowa, Last week I squirmed about 
five times in one night — when a 
gangster, a movie star, two authors 
and an old businessman had come 
from, served time in, or ran away 
from IOWA. 

LEN ROMAGNA 
32 Wakefield Ave. 
Port Washington, New York 


Touch of Home 


.... Had a chance to do a “good deed 
for the day” yesterday, Christmas. 
There was a young pilot sitting at my 
dinner table. He flies MATS, a C-97 
run from Westover, Massachusetts to 
Europe and Africa. We got to chat- 
ting and before I knew it, I learned he 
was an Iowan, from Estherville. He 
was all set to go home for the holi- 
days, then got word he would have to 
make a trip. So he got stranded here 
(in the Azores) for Christmas. I told 
him about Iowa’s new magazine. He 
was all ears. After dinner I went to 
my barracks and got him the two issues 
I had received and had read. It made 
his day complete and not quite so 
lonesome. Last vear he spent Christ- 
mas in Korea. I never did get the 
kid’s name, but that didn’t matter... 
The Iowan gave him a touch of home. 

WOJG PAUL LANGE 


Hq Sq 1605th Air Base Gp. 
APO 406. c/o PM, New York 
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= these are the 4 tasks that take so much of your time! Escape 
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Building Ahead For A Greater Iowa 


™ on the march to greater 
heights! So are we. 


Agriculturally, Iowa leads the pa- 
rade. Industrially, it is growing by 
leaps and bounds. 

Much of this is the result of 
ample, low-cost electric power on 
the farms and in the factories— 
wherever men produce. 


It sounds fantastic, but we, alone, 
have invested approximately $40,- 
000,000 in new power-making and 
distribution facilities since World 
War II. THIS EXCEEDS ALL 
OUR EXPENDITURES IN THE 
PREVIOUS 65 YEARS. 


And we aren’t through yet. To 
meet future needs, we are investing 
more millions in still more gener- 
ating capacity and high voltage 
lines. 


Farms, factories, stores, shops 
and homes have relied on our power 
for years. No matter how fast 
their progress how vast their 
demands for more power... we are 
planning ahead to insure a greater 
electric future for a still greater 
Iowa. 





Iowa Public Service 


MAIN OFFICE—SIOUX CITY 





As Iowans speaking to other 
Iowans, we say, “More power to 


” 


you! 
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Twenty-four stragetically lo- 
cated power plants are tied 
into the Iowa Public Service 
Company’s system. Big Sioux 
station in Sioux City (above) 
is the largest in Northwest 
Iowa. It has a capacity of 
53,640 horsepower. Besides 
serving Sioux City, it feeds 
energy to many other com- 


munities. 


The Company’s Maynard sta- 
tion in Waterloo provides vi- 
tal power for fast-growing 
Waterloo and neighboring 
towns. Latest addition to this 
plant is a 26,820 horsepower 
turbine generator, which 
doubled the station’s capacity. 
Since World War II, the Com- 
pany has built new steam 
plants at Eagle Grove, Storm 


Lake and Carroll. 


EP Company 
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Photographed by Carl Turk 
Produced by Eileen Nordstrom 


HE recent concert of “Madama Butterfly” at Davenport by the 

Tri-City Symphony marked another milestone in the long and 
sparkling history of that organization. Now in its 38th season, the 
symphony is one of the oldest in the middlewest. But it is now 
riding on a new crest of interest — not only in its own varied and 
ambitious program, but in good music in general. 

Much of the present day popularity of the symphony can be at- 
tributed to Conductor Harry John Brown, now in his fourth season 
with the group. It is also due to the intense ticket-selling and fund- 
raising work of a large group of men and women in Davenport, 
Rock Island, Moline and adjoining cities. Of course, the work of 
present-day symphony lovers has been aided immeasurably by the 
fine tradition established by such men as Ludwig Becker, the first 
conductor; Robert MacDonald, the original sparkplug of the sym- 
phony; and Oscar Anderson who restored the orchestra in 1938 
after bad years during and following the depression. 

While most of the orchestra members are local people, some 
live as far away as Grinnell. Seven are imported from Chicago to 
occupy positions that cannot be filled otherwise. A list of the mem- 
ber’s occupations includes arsenal workers, housewives, music teach- 
ers and a liquor store owner. 

The Tri-City Symphony presents five concerts annually, usually 
with a “name” guest artist. The organization also sponsors a Com- 
munity Orchestra as a training school for aspirants to places in the 
major orchestra, young people’s concerts and “Pops” concerts in 
the Davenport Coliseum which is decorated cabaret style for them. 


The Tri-City Symphony under Harry John Brown presents “Madama Butterfly.” 





Among active symphony workers are 
Mrs. Ben Butterworth, Mrs. P. Adler, 
Mrs. R. Van Alstyne, and J. Burrows. 





Discussing orchestra management are 
Mrs. R. B. Von Maur; D. A. Colvin, 


board president; Donald McDonald. 





Harry John Brown, conductor, relaxes in hotel before rehearsal. Wayne Paul, Robert Martin are young members. 


William Heningbaum 
Sr. and Mr. and Mrs. 
Heningbaum Jr. chat. 
Young Heningbaum is 
now the concert master. 


H. E£, Fryzell, Will 
Paarman, Herman 
Schmidt and Arthur 
Petersen are charter 
members of symphony. 


Gloria Lind and Harold Brindell practice their singing roles. 





Susan McDonald, 17, is in 4th season, has studied abroad. 
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The Creative Baton— 





ff 


Janitors in Davenport’s Masonic Temple watch a rehearsal. 


Harry John Brown works with orchestra, guest singers and the Augustana College Choir which participated in concert. 
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such as Mrs. Glen Gierke. 


Clinton couple, Mr. and Mrs. Lowell 
behind palms before concert 


Adams, 








Moline arrive at concert. 


etz family from 
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William ( 


performance 


seats are filled for 


Davenport auditorium’s 2612 





“Madama Butterfly”. 


Orchestra and choir perform 





Brown, Gloria Lind, Lois Gentile take curtain call. 
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A leading Iowa newspaperman 
expresses his views on this year’s 
Number 1 legislative problem 





Oleo’s Case ala Butter 


WHY SHOULD butter be pro- 
tected? 

Here in the very heart of Dairy- 
land USA, after 66 years of hid- 
ing behind the protective apron 
strings of Uncle Sam and Mother 
State, why should butter interests 
still become shaky-kneed at the 
very thought of oleomargarine? 

Butter is the most wholesome, 
nutritious, tasty spread that ever 
topped a slice of bread. Yet a 
substitute for it, oleo, is and has 
been giving the dairy interests the 
heebie-jeebies. 

Dairymen for almost 75 years 
have been trying to keep competi- 
tion away from the creamery door 
and off the shelf of the neighbor- 
hood store. They’ve done every- 
thing possible to stifle the mar- 
garine folks but what is happen- 
ing? They’ve created such an 
issue over the substitute product 
the whole me er batk-firing. 
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By Robert Hogan 


Oleo sales in Iowa, on a steady 
increase since the product hit the 
market, leveled somewhat after 
1948 but are on the upward climb 
again as evidenced in the 1952 
market. Butter sales have been 
declining since 1941. 

Tell the American housewife she 
must pay a penalty just to use 
oleomargarine and what happens? 
She’ll buy it and spend half-an- 
hour kneeding that little blob of 
coloring into a single pound of 
margarine just to get it the exact 
color she prefers for spreads. And, 
mind you, she’s quietly cussing 
the butters interests all the time 
she’s working on the substitute. 

The Iowa Farm Bureau Feder- 
ation has traditionally opposed 
any laws which would tend to pro- 
tect a particular segment or in- 
dustry of our economy. Yet, at 
its November convention, the Bu- 
reau said that “we recommend the 
continuation of present legisla- 
tion” which places an excise tax 
and anti-color restrictions on oleo- 
margarine.” 


In an attempt to justify its 
questionable position the farm 
group weakly pointed out that the 
5-cents per pound fee must be con- 
tinued “inasmuch as the tax is of 
long-standing and as the state will 
need additional revenue this year 
for schools, social welfare, retire- 
ment and so on.” 

Perhaps sensing that the pres- 
ent Iowa legislature may in its 
present session vote removal of 


the color restrictions, the Farm 
Bureau therefored: 

“We would favor the removal of 
all other restrictions (except the 
5-cents tax) on the sale of oleo- 
margarine, providing some method 
better than that which is incor- 
porated in the federal law on serv- 
ing yellow margarine can be found 
to prevent oleomargarine manufac- 
turers from capitalizing on the 
popularity of butter. Until such 
proposals are forthcoming, we 
recommend the continuation of 
present legislation.” 

In the beginning, farm organi- 
zations felt they had to take a 
stand against oleo to protect the 
dairy interests, and that they were 
justified in this stand because of 
the tremendous numbers of farm- 
ers selling milk and cream to Iowa 
creameries for use in butter pro- 
duction and other products. 


Today there are approximately 
180,000 farmers, officials report, 
who sell milk and cream in Iowa. 
But soybean oil is now used in 
manufacturing margarine and 
there are perhaps 90,000 farmers 
in this state also interested di- 
rectly in commercial useage of 
soybeans. Further, grocers will 
tell you, it’s the farmers who are 
themselves the biggest purchasers 
of margarines! 


Perhaps the dairy and butter 
interests have overshot the target. 
Instead of concentrating on an ad- 


(Continued on page 10) 














(Continued from previous page) 





vertising and public relations pro- 
gram for their product they ap- 
parently have been spending too 
much time and money in opposing 
competitive industry. 

Butter is the class of spreads, 
why not promote it that way? 

Turbulent times are expected in 
the present session of the state 
legislature over the issues of but- 
ter and oleo. Dairy states and the 
nation have been legislating 
against oleo for years. The battles 
have been hard-fought, and their 
history is intriguing. 

There are old-timers who recall 
that dairy interest in Iowa began 
in the 70’s. It was in 1876 that 
a gold medal, for “the best butter 
in the world’, was awarded to 
John Stewart of Manchester at the 
Centennial Exposition in Philadel- 
phia. Since then dairymen have 
been building up the industry until 
today Iowa and Minnesota are 
regular competitors for the title 
of top butter producing state in 
the nation, and for that matter, in 
the world. Iowa wore the crown 
during the war years, Minnesota 
has since gained the advantage. 

Thus, in a real sense, butter 
means Iowa. The state is a leader 
in modern butter processing. There 
are churns in some of the 400 
creameries capable of turning out 
1,200 pounds of butter every hour. 
The annual output approximates 
200,000,000 pounds. About 180,000 
farmers sell milk and cream used 
in butter production in Iowa 
creameries. 

First volleys in the battle were 
exchanged shortly after 1880 when 
oleo made its appearance on the 
market. 

Here are some of the important 
dates in the butter - margarine 
battle: 

March 27, 1886 - The Iowa 
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legislature passed a law regu- 
lating the manufacture, pack- 
aging, sale and serving of 
butter substitutes. 

August 2, 1886 - Congress 
passed a federal law on oleo, 
somewhat similar to the Iowa 


legislation. 
July 4, 1894 - The Iowa 
legislature placed added re- 


strictions on margarine by 
passing an anti-yellow color 
law for butter substitutes. 
Oct. 22, 1895 - Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue, 
charged with the job of po- 
licing the oleo business, is- 
sued orders prohibiting the 
sale of any product using such 
words as Butterine, Jersey, 
Silver Churn, and also pro- 
hibiting use of labels, trade 
marks, or advertising that 
suggested any connection of 
the product in any way with 
a cow, dairy, or creamery. 
July 1, 1950 - The 1950 fed- 
eral oleo law went into effect. 
It removed federal taxes from 
oleo, including the one-fourth 





cent per pound on white mar- 
garine, the 5-cents per pound 
on yellow, and the tax on 
manufacturers and _ distribu- 
tors of the product. It legal- 
ized the serving of oleo pro- 
viding placards announcing 
same were posted, or the mar- 
garine was cut into triangular 
shaped pats, or both, so con- 
sumers are aware of the type 
spread being served. 

Through the years the debate 
has evolved around the same is- 
sues: color, taxes, comparative 
nutritional values, fraudulent mar- 
ket practices, protection of an in- 
dustry, state economy, health. 

Both sides have tagged color as 
the most vital factor in the nearly 
75 years of warfare. 

The Iowa State Dairy Associa- 
tion maintains that yellow is the 
natural and established color of 
butter and that if butter were a 
different color than yellow the 
oleo interests would want the dif- 
ferent color. The _ association 


(Continued on page 42) 





In Behalf of Butter 


YELLOW, A ‘Trademark 


Why shouldn’t dairy folks try 
to protect their butter from imi- 
tations ? 

Coca-Cola has had protection for 
their soft drink and everyone ap- 
proves. The Schlitz beer people 
have protected their brown color 
used in advertising. Copyrights 
and patents have been a part of 
our governmental system since our 
nation was founded. People mak- 
ing butter have used yellow as 
protection against infringement. 
Due to the nature of their prod- 
uct, it has been the only course 
open to them. 

Dairy interests have spent years 
popularizing butter as a spread for 
bread, and as a food. Are they 
villains because they wish to pro- 
tect their investment? 

Yellow is not the only color 
which can be used for a spread. 
Many use different colors of jelly 
on their bread or toast. Why don’t 
the oleo makers use a dark red 
color? 

The oleomargarine manufac- 
turers are trying to capitalize on 
the years of advertising, promo- 
tion and building of a really fine 
food by the dairy interests. 





Housewives have been made to 
believe they are being cheated by 
not being allowed to buy yellow 
oleomargine. It would seem that 
the dairy people have the most 
right to shout “cheater”. House- 
wives want yellow oleo for one 
reason: to capitalize on the popu- 
larity of butter and deceive the 
people they are serving. 

If oleomargarine is just as good 
as butter, why can’t they sell it 
to the housewife for what it is? 
Why try to slip in the back door? 

Some neighboring states have 
changed their laws, but does this 
make it right? 

The oleomargarine tax is wrong. 
Both butter and oleomargarine 
should be sold in a free market. 
The butter and dairy interests 
were wrong in asking for this tax, 
wrong if they keep insisting on it. 

Iowans should have their choice 
to buy either butter or oleomar- 
garine, but the yellow color is a 
trademark and should be so 
treated and respected. We might 
like red, or green, oleo better than 
yellow. Who knows? 


W. D. Archie 


















Seymour fans, all ages, support team with much zest, loyalty. 


Joy Liggett, Seymour’s high scoring pivot, grabs ball from anxious opponent. 





SEYMOUR 
Girls’ Basketball Citadel 


A state tit e contender for 12 years 
this Waynecounty community of 1,539 
has visions of winning the “big” one 


Photographed by Carl Turk 


EYMOUR, girls and basketball. 

Put them all together and you 
come up with one of the most win- 
ning combinations that Iowa or the 
United States has ever known. A 
perennial contender for the state 
girl’s basketball title, Seymour is 
again focusing its concerted at- 
tention on going to Des Moines 
and the state tournament the last 
week in February. 


Girl’s basketball began in 1931 at 
Seymour. Since 1938 the Warrior- 
ettes have won 366 games, lost 42, 
and tied one. In the last 16 years, 
Seymour’s cage lassies have made 
the coveted jaunt to the state 
tourney one dozen times, a record 
unequalled by any team in the 
Hawkeye state. And in 1947, 
Seymour’s lassies hit the biggest 
jackpot of all, they won the state 
tournament. On numerous other 
occasions they finished second. 


They have hopes, very high 
ones, of going back to the state 
this year. With a versatile, fast 
striking front court and one of the 
best defensive guard courts in the 
state, all indications point to a 
red-hot year for Superintendent- 
Coach Earl O. Berge’s proteges. 


The scoring punch for the team 
is found in stalwart Joy Liggett, 
deceptive, six-foot junior who 
plays post forward. Joy has aver- 
aged 30 points per game in lead- 
ing the Warriorettes to a record 
of nine wins in as many starts: 
Other front court starlets are Ro- 
wena Rash and Carol Young, both 
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Coach Earl Berge points out flaws at halftime. Keeping pace with the scoring is Seymour’s non-uniformed pep band. 


Referee Ralph Hibbs points accusingly (left) while three girls exclaim, “who me?” In perfect form, Liggett scores 46 points. 


Garden Grove starlet, Caroline Erb, wrenched her knee in the lively contest, was carried from floor. Seymour won, 71-34. 











The Joiners bundle up baby for bus 
ride. Mrs. Joiner was Gladys Cole. 


shorter, but speedier girls. The 
Berge-coached guards have held 
their opponents to 10 field goals 
per game, an amazingly low num- 
ber in the girls’ one-bounce sport. 
Berge uses four guards to advan- 
tage. His stalwarts are LaVada 
Head, Jane Van Dyne, Shirley Mc- 
Anelly, and Margaret Shubat. The 
former two are about five-foot- 
eight and are able to control en- 
emy rebounds. The other two are 
classified as expert ball handlers. 


Seymour’s winning formula 
seems to stem from the intense 
loyalty and support of the towns- 
people. Average attendance at 
games is from 1,100 to 1,300, 
while the town’s population is only 
1,539. From avid Sanford Kirk- 
land, 82, down to the year-old 
daughter of one of the starlets, 
just about everyone turns out 
when the Warriorettes put on a 
basketball demonstration. 


Probably the most famous and 
often heard name in Seymour bas- 
ketball circles is that of the fab- 
ulous Cole family. Seven sisters 
have played on 10 different state 
tournament teams since 1936. A 
newspaper feature gained state- 
wide attention recently about “A 
Cole Shortage in Seymour” for the 
first time in 14 years. But the 
team will have the services of an- 
other Cole if and when they get to 
Des Moines for the “Sweet 16” 
meet. Gladys Cole Joiner, who 
left school in 1951 to be married, 
will be eligible to play again. And 
while Gladys cavorts on the hard- 
woods, husband Royce will hold 
daughter Nancy and cheer for 
momma. Gladys’s mother died of 
a heart attack in 1944 while 
watching two older daughters in 
action against Allerton. 


(Continued on page 39) 


a basketball game 





Short Rowena Rash tosses long shot, Joy Liggett totes feed in father’s store, 
practicing to strengthen her range. has ambitions of becoming a mortician. 





Around pot-bellied stove, townspeople have lively discussion on the previous night. 
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And Winter Comes to Jowa 


JAMES A. KENT 
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HARLES MARTENSEN 


Leading Hawkeye photographers 


capture the snow-bound beauty 


of Iowa’s winter wonderland 














“Tiever Hick em While Theyre Down 


Cap Wagner, Black Hawk county sherif, 
sees good, even in dangerous criminals 


OME of Sheriff Wagner’s best 

friends are ex-convicts. 

Officially, he is Herman T. Wag- 
ner who last fall was re-elected to 
another term as sheriff of Black 
Hawk County after a_ record- 
smashing 32 years in office. 


But to hundreds of men appre- 
hended in the paths of crime he is 
“Cap’’—the man who had enough 
faith in human nature to take 
them on parole from prison and 
guide them back to a place where 
they could look anybody in the 
eye and say, “I am an honest, de- 
cent American.” 

The heavy-set man with the 


steel eyes and the friendly, florid 
face is ruthless in tracking down 







By David Dentan 


a criminal. But he is the first to 
give a helping hand if a man 
shows a desire to reform. 


Take the case of Mickey Wil- 
liams. Back in 1928 Williams 
was a cheap Eastern hoodlum 
with a bad record of stickups and 
car thefts. Wagner, receiving a 
tip that he was in Waterloo, went 
with deputies to the rooming 
house where Williams was re- 
ported to be hiding out. 


Just as the car pulled up to the 
curb, Williams ran from the house, 
firing wildly with a pistol. One 
shot penetrated the window of the 
sheriff’s car, shattered Wagner’s 
jaw and came out the side of his 
neck. 


Sheriff Wagner relaxes at home with family; Ann, 15, Thomas, 11, Mrs. Wagner. 


























Williams escaped then; but he 
was captured four years later in 
Ohio, returned to Waterloo and 
sentenced to 60 years in prison 
for assault with intent to commit 
murder. 

Many law enforcement officers 
would have concluded that prison 
was the best place for such a man. 
But not Wagner. He heard re- 
ports that Williams was making 
a good record in prison and went 
to Ft. Madison to talk with the 
man who had almost killed him. 
Believing, after this conversation, 
that Williams really intended to 
reform, Wagner in 1944 asked the 
Parole Board and the Governor 
to give the luckless convict an- 
other chance. Paroled to Wagner, 
Williams kept out of trouble, 
worked steadily and _ eventually 
re-married the wife who had di- 
vorced him while he was in prison. 

Today, Williams is a successful 
businessman in California. He 
and his wife send greeting cards 
and snapshots of their family to 
the sheriff, the man whose judg- 
ment has been vindicated. Had it 
not been for Wagner’s interven- 
tion, Williams would still be in 
prison, staring out vacantly to- 
ward a future that held no hope. 

Wagner is no psychiatrist and 
no miracle-worker. But he can 
judge character and he has im- 
mense sympathy for the “man who 
never had a chance.” If he thinks 
a man has good stuff in him, he 
will even give a parolee a second 
chance after a betrayal. 

One criminal paroled to Wagner 
was given the responsibility of 
driving the sheriff’s car on er- 
(Continued on page 87) 
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Snow TIME ain’t no time to sit around and...” 
And just as the popular song implies, winter is the 
i time for unexcelled fun-making many places in Iowa. 
J Being a hardy lot, Iowans are enjoying a diversified 


winter agenda of fun these days. 
For the outdoorsman there is hunting of all kinds 


¢P in Iowa. To make this sport even more sporty, some 
I; Iowans even use a bow and arrow (see pictures below). 
x Fishing through the ice, an art completely different 


from landing a prize catch in the summer waters, is 
another sportsman’s fancy in Iowa’s lakes region. 
Tobogganing and skiing, popular in the hilly sectors 
of the state, are gaining in appeal to younger Iowans. 
ko Then there is ice-skating, that ever-popular sport 
enjoyed by Iowans of all ages. For the young in 


heart and body, sliding is the number one attraction 
after Santa Claus’s annual visit. 


Francis Melton, Des Moines, draws bead on illusive cottontail with bow and arrow. His shot is true (center) and he 
adds another rabbit to his bag limit. Melton has used these ‘arms’ with successful results while hunting deer in Wisconsin. 
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CY BERG 
Diane Broughton, Lake View, cuts a fancy ice caper Coasting is tops in fun for the younger set. This area in 
preparing for annual Black Hawk Winter Ice Carnival Marshalitown is roped off especially for the children’s pleasure. 


Ice-boating on a lake is a 
sport for the heartiest Iowa 
outdoorsman. At right is 
Everett Scott, Lake View. 


Tobogganing down a gentle hill 
is collegiate fun at Iowa State. 


































































House of 


} MIRACLES 


Those who have visited the Hospital- 
School for Handicapped Children in 
Iowa City agree that it is hard to 
come away without a tear in your 
eye, a tear watered with joy and 
salted with sympathy. Cecilia Healy 
Rohret’s story and Carl Turk’s pic- 
tures capture the spirit of the Hos- 
pital-School, each in their own way. 
As Supervising Medical-Social Con- 
sultant for the Hospital-School, Mrs. 
Rohret’s view is especially intimate. 














By Cecilia Rohret 


ANIE is an attractive little girl just 
| pom years old. She is an independent, in- 
telligent child, and, to a great extent, self- 
sufficient, in spite of her cumbersome leg 
braces. She is a leader among her class- 
mates in the Iowa Hospital-School for 
Severely Handicapped Children at the State 
University of Iowa. 

Janie is lucky. Three years ago she was 
one of the unrecognized thousands in the 
United States suffering from cerebral palsy 
— suffering because of the ignorance and 
unwillingness of society to accept her and 
to provide for her. She was found by a 
University of Iowa pediatrician crawling 
unnoticed on the floor of an institution for 
the feebleminded. 

Janie’s case is typical. You remember 
those children in school, the little girl who 
talked with such a siurring of words that 
it was extremely difficult to understand 
her, the boy with the decided lurch in his 
walk who could never keep up with the 
rest of us. They were the cerebral palsied 
of a decade ago — two decades — the un- 
fortunate, the unrecognized. What happen- 
ed to them? Were they as lucky as Janie? 
We can’t remember. Perhaps we shouldn’t 
try to remember. Perhaps we shouldn’t try 
to conceive of the heartaches they suffered, 
and we don’t like to remember how, by 
making fun of them, we added immeasur- 
ably to their suffering. How different their 
lives might have been if we had taken a 
little interest in them, or at least made an 
effort to understand them. 

Fortunately for such crippled children to- 
day there has been a gradual change for 
the better over the past ten years in edu- 
cation and medicine. True, they are still 
laughed at, whispered about, and made 
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the butt of jokes in many instances, but 
their lot is considerably better than it was 
several years ago. The forward trend, while 
not dramatic, has been steady. It tends to 
one day make education and medical care 
available for each and every crippled child. 


The American public has watched the 
common bond between education and med- 
icine grow and develop. They have en- 
couraged it through the press, radio, tele- 
vision, and organized groups. That public, 
however, has steadfastly refused to recog- 
nize the cerebral palsied as a crippled child 
needing as much help as the polio victim, 
the stutterer, and the partially deaf. Since 
the opening of the Hospital-School at the 
State University of Iowa in 1948, the staff 
has received a steady stream of letters and 
visits from parents of this group. Their 
questions are as old as time itself, and they 
are always the same. ‘What is the cause 
of this crippling? Can anything be done 
about it? Is there anything that we have 
done to bring this about? Why did it 
have to happen to us?” 

The doctor’s answer is always, ‘There 
are many causes for cerebral palsy, and 
there are also many things that can be 
done now if you have the strength and the 
courage to work with us in treatment.” 
Janie’s case answers some of these heart- 
rending questions. 

A few weeks after Janie was born her 
mother died. Because there was no one to 
care for her she was placed in an orphanage 
where she spent the first six months of her 
life. Shortly after admission, a kindly, child- 
less couple came to the orphanage seeking a 
child that they might call their own. They 
fell in love with Janie on sight and arrange- 
ments were made to take her home. 

Janie seemed to develop normally until 
she was about ten months of age. Then 
the foster parents noticed that her legs 
seemed stiff and she appeared unable to 
move them. She was taken to a physician 
for examination. There they were told that 
Janie might never walk or talk, and she 
would never be a normal child. Undaunted 
but sick at heart, they continued in vain to 
seek a “cure.” One specialist after another 
was consulted. Near and far they went in 
search of help. But each time they were 
told the same story; “She will never be a 
normal child.”” They were advised to take 
her back to the institution and to forget 
that she had ever existed. Even then the 
foster parents refused to believe that Janie 
was not a normal child, that some day they 
would not find help. 

For months the search continued, but fi- 
nally, when authorities in the orphanage con- 
vinced the foster parents of the heartache 
that might later result, they reluctantly 
gave her up. But they did not give up hope 
that eventually she might be made well. 


(Continued on page 34) 













































Special education classes in reading, 
sketching, are popular with youngsters. 


Michael, 8, a polio case, ex- 
periments with new braces. 
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Mirrors are used to develop 
the round tones in speech. 


In some cases, occupational therapy 
teaches the patients to feed themselves. 
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Work has started on the new Hospital School at Iowa City. When com- 
pleted it will be only institution in Iowa adequate to handle needs of 
severely handicapped. Quarters now are in Westlawn Nurses’ Quarters. 
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This northwestern lowa ¢rc 
unusual progressive tredi 


leaders it has produced, b 


TT 


support for its many civic 


"silanes 


Central Avenue, city’s busiest street, is shopping center for Northwest Iowa. 


CCORDING to many residents, 

the most significant event in 
the early history of Fort Dodge, a 
key city in northwestern Iowa’s 
rich farm belt, was a legend-like 
wrestling match between two behe- 
moths of the 1850’s. While the 
relative importance of the scrap 
may be open to question, it cer+ 
tainly set a tenor for Fort Dodge 
life that continues to this day. 


In 1856, the Webster county 
towns of Fort Dodge and Homer 
were engaged in a struggle over 
the location of the county seat. An 
election in the best _ ballot-box- 
stuffing tradition awarded it to 
Fort Dodge, then a tiny settle- 
ment. When Homer, a thriving 
town, refused to give up the court- 
house so easily, some bright mind 


This article was produced b 
za number of people workin 
more or less independently 
Jarl Haugen of the For 
Dodge Messenger provided 
most of the basic facts abou 
ithe city. Harold Arkoff also: 
icontributed to the article. 
?Much of the interpretative 
naterial comes from inter- 
zviews by The IOWAN staff. 
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lowa trading center has an 


e tradition, not only in the 


duced, but also in grass-roots 


ny civic improvement projects. 
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suggested a winner’s spoils grap- 
pling bout between John D. Max- 
well, mayor of Homer, and John 
F. Duncombe, a Fort Dodge man 
described by early newspapers as 
an “engine in pants”. 


With both towns watching, the 
two fought it out for an hour in 
Homer’s public square. Whether 
it was a scissors-hold or a half- 
nelson that gave Duncombe the 
victory has been lost in history, 
but he won and Fort Dodge re- 
ceived its first important boost. 


Even more important, Dun- 
combe, along with his brother-in- 
law, Major William Williams, 
founder of Fort Dodge, and Gover- 
nor Cyrus C. Carpenter, started a 
liberal tradition that is still flour- 
ishing. At times the progress- 
ivism has become as rough and 
tumble as the wrestling match; it 
has always had wide influence 
throughout the state. Fort Dodge 
liberal leaders have included such 
figures as Senator James P. Dolli- 
ver (his nephew, James I. Dolli- 
ver, is now congressman for the 
sixth district) and Senator Wil- 
liam F. Kenyon, who was later a 
judge of the United States Circuit 
Court and wrote the decision on 
the Teapot Dome oil lease litiga- 
tion in 1923. Mayor S. J. Ben- 








Harvest Festival last August packed in this huge crowd at Dodger stadium for u 
big free program. Festival is three day affair sponsored by local businessmen. 


Men’s Civic Glee Club of Fort Dodge and local high school girl’s sextet pre- 
sent free concerts throughout northwest Iowa sponsored by Chamber of Commerc~. 
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Two large hospitals, Mercy and Lutheran (above) serve city. City has 37 fine churches. Above is Presbyterian, one of newest. 


nett, a long-time local public of- 
ficial, also forms a part of this 
dominant, long-standing tradition. 


Tall, provocative Edward Breen 
is a present day liberal in the old 
tradition. President of KVFD, 
Breen is the sparkplug of many 
local projects. His main interest 
at the moment is a_ projected 
$500,000 television station which 
has already been subscribed for by 
local capital. 

The Fort Dodge Messenger, 
owned by the Mitchell and Merry- 
man families, is more on the con- 
servative side. Granger Mitchell 





is now the editor. His cousin, 
Richard F. Mitchell, another of the 
liberals, is a former Iowa Su- 
preme Court judge now on the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

While it has produced many 
leaders, Fort Dodge liberalism is 
primarily a grass roots movement. 
Those who have tried to analyze 
it feel that it is an outgrowth of 
an unusual citizenry, the result of 
a rather unique combination of 
nationality and religious groups. 
The Fort Dodge area was settled 
by Irish and Germans to the north 
and west and Scandinavians to 
the south. By far the two strong- 
est religious groups in the com- 
munity have been the Catholics 
and Lutherans, followed by the 
Methodists and Baptists. Despite 
possible difficulties, local people 
feel that the city has been as free 
from religious strife as any town 
in Iowa. This customary toler- 
ance may shed some light on the 
continuing potency of the liberal 
tradition. 

The people of Fort Dodge work 
well together and have a strong 
feeling of community responsi- 
bility. This has been shown re- 
cently by the support given to the 
building of an exceptionally fine 
airport and the placing of curbs 


Opened in 1950, Friendship Haven, home for 120. is operated by Methodist Church. 
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Hi-12ers hear President Art Sergeant. 


and gutters along the streets in 
southeast Fort Dodge’s mill dis- 
trict. The city has spent over 
$2,000,000 in new schools in the 
last few years and more buildings 
are on the way. 

The primary sources of support 
for these projects are the church- 
es, the union membership, and the 
local businessmen. There is a 
strong C.I.O. packing-house union 
in the city and a fairly strong 
A.F.L. organization. The unions 
wield considerable influence and 
their help is eagerly sought, but 
local leaders feel that some of the 


Oleson Park band shell is scene of summer 

















rank and file members are of more 
help civically than the heads of 
the unions. Roy Reynolds is one 
of the most active of the local un- 
ion members on civic projects, but 
has no union office. 


The power of the churches 
stems partly from an_ unusual 
group of ministers who have 


served Fort Dodge in the past sev- 
eral years. They have been very 
influential in town affairs. 


The strong support for local 
projects from businessmen appears 
to be the result of a remarkably 
high percentage of locally-owned 
retail stores. 

In the mind of the Chamber of 
Commerce another source of 
strength is the industrial diversi- 
fication which gives the city a re- 
presentative cross-section of peo- 
ple — citizens interested in the 
other person’s business. 


The happy result of this com- 
munity of interest is the sensitive- 
ness of even the industrial and un- 
ion groups to Fort Dodge’s trad- 
ing center position. Located in the 
middle of a vast, rich farming 
area, the city serves an area reach- 
ing 60 to 75 miles in every direc- 
tion. Central Avenue, the main 
thoroughfare, is iined with large, 
modern stores such as Gates and 
the Boston Store. Few towns make 
sueh an all-out effort to welcome a 
visitor. One salesman who stop- 
ped there for the first time re- 
cently said, “It’s the first place 
I’ve been in a long time where peo- 
ple are genuinely interested in you 
rather than how much they can 


concerts directed by Conductor Karl King. 











Come to think of 
group of 


get out of you. 
it, probably the best 
salesmen I’ve ever run across.” 
Several explanations have been 
advanced for the welcome-mat air 


of the city. It has been attributed 
to the previously mentioned 
strength of home-owned _ busi- 
nesses, to a remarkably small eco- 
nomic cleavage, and to the fact 
that the city remained relatively 
static for a long period during 
which time people got to know 
each other and their problems. 
Whatever the reason, Fort 
Dodgers do their best to encourage 
it with such events as the Harvest 
Festival which annually attracts 
more than 45,000 visitors on the 
three nights it is presented in 
Dodger stadium. The Chamber of 
Commerce and the Associated Re- 
tailers also sponsor annual trips 
by an outstanding Men’s Civic 





‘Y’ gives weekly party for city’s youth. 


Glee Club to towns in the city’s 
trade area. 

No one who drives around Fort 
Dodge can fail to be impressed 
with the large number of public 


and semi-public buildings. Two 
large, modern hospitals, Mercy 
and Lutheran, serve the city. 


Lutheran has one of the state’s 
few polio isolation wards. On ad- 
joining grounds to Lutheran Hos- 
pital is Friendship Haven, a home 
for retired and elderly persons. It 
is owned and operated by the 


Municipal airport north of city was opened this summer. 
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Residential section in northeast area. 


Methodist church, but residents 
are of all faiths. From 64 to 94 
years of age, they occupy separate 
living quarters, but eat in a cen- 
tral dining hall. 

On the other end of life’s scale 
is the Lutheran Home Finding So- 
ciety which has a beautiful home 
to house children until they are 
placed for adoption. 

Another public building — one 
unusual for a city of 25,000 — is 
an art gallery, the Blanden Me- 
morial. In addition to traveling 
exhibits, the gallery has a perma- 
nert collection of pictures and art 
objects. An outstanding museum 
of early Fort Dodge is located in 
the basement of the public library. 

The beautiful bandshell in Ole- 
son Park was built by the WPA. 
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Fine art is shown at Blanden gallery. 









It is served by Braniff. 














Ed Breen is president of radio station, 
director of many betterment programs. 





Prominent in ladies’ affairs, Mrs. R. 
Minkel heads several health services. 


During the summer, it is used for 
concerts of Karl King’s municipal 
band. King has a _ nation-wide 
reputation as a director and com- 
poser. Many feel he is the top 
contender for the title of March 
King of America, long held by the 
late John Philip Sousa. His most 
widely known composition is “The 





Scott Barrett heads Ft. Dodge Labor- 
atories, is director of local C. of C. 


Barnum and Bailey Favorite” 
which he wrote as a member of 
that circus’s band. 

Oleson Park is the largest of a 
group of scenic parks in Fort 
Dodge. Its 147 acres were a gift 
from the late O. M. Oleson. The 
park contains a deer enclosure 
and a small zoo. Loomis Park is 
also outstanding. The gift of the 
family of the late A. R. Loomis, it 
is located along the banks of the 
Des Moines river. 

The latter park is now the cen- 
ter of a growing residential area. 
Fort Dodge has had a large build- 
ing boom in recent years and is 
dotted with new sections of homes. 
Although the population is now 
25,135, an additional 5,000 people 
who consider themselves’ Fort 
Dodgers live outside the city limits. 

The population boom has been 
one reason for the ambitious ex- 
pansion of the city’s school facili- 
ties. Two new schools were com- 
pleted and placed into operation 


Gypsum is leading industry with six plants. Below is U. 8. Gypsum Company. 

























Veteran school board president O. C. 
Pfaff takes part in many activities. 


last year — an ultra-modern pub- 
lic grade school and the Holy 
Rosary parochial school. But the 
showplace of the school system is 
still Dodger field — the beautiful 
stadium which is generally jam- 
med for the high school’s home 
games. A great town for sports, 
Fort Dodge supports the local 
teams enthusiastically. 

As the bandshell, Dodger sta- 
dium was a WPA project. They re- 
flect the low economic state of the 
city during the depression. One 
of the worst hit towns in the state, 
in 1932 one person in eight was on 
relief. In rapid succession the city 
had lost three large employers — 
a shoe factory, a telephone plant 
and the Quaker Oats factory. Then 
the depression made its full effect 
known on the building industry 
which in turn effected the Fort 
Dodge gypsum mills. The city was 
stuck with the stranded popu- 
lation from the mills. 

The turn came in 1934 when the 
Tobin packing plant was estab- 
lished in the city. It started out 
by employing nearly 400 people. 
The coming of Tobin was the boost 
the city needed. It started going 
again and has never stopped. Most 
important, it has come out from 
under the dependence on the gyp- 
sum mills and clay products 
plants — long the keynote of the 
city’s economic life. 

Gypsum, coal and high quality 
clay were found around Fort 
Dodge early in its history. Today 
coal is mined only in scanty a- 
mounts, but clay and gypsum still 
furnish the raw materials for a 
large group of plants. Four big 
clay concerns produce briek prod- 
ucts for the building industry. 
Gypsum, the city’s earliest claim 


(Continued on page 85) 


Looking north at the busy 
Fort Dodge railroad yards 
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Photographed by Gordon F. Adams 


Sb» year there are no moving wor- 
ries at 2900 Grand Avenue, Des 
Moines, the home of Iowa’s governors. 
But if your family were to take up 
residence there, it would be a simple 
matter. “All you’d have to do is carry 
in your suitcase,” according to Mrs. 
William S. Beardsley, Iowa’s first lady. 


Governor and Mrs. 







William S. Beardsley pose in library. 


“Everything is waiting for you — lin- 
ens, utensils, silver and furniture.” 
The Beardsleys are the first official 
family to occupy the Governor’s home. 
Originally the home of Gerald S. Nol- 
len, the state purchased the house in 
1947 for $27,200. The Beardsleys 
moved into the home January 13, 1949. 


Living room is done in setting of rose, green. Original painting, Old Elkader Mill, is by Edward Burns, Cedar Rapids. 




































Above is the hallway, painted in terra cotta. To 
right is dining room. Two walls are light green 
one dark green, the other dark green below with 
striped white paper above. The home was deéc- 
orated by Killians store, designers, Cedar Rapids, 


by 














( he first floor of the Governor’s 


— home has four large rooms; liv- 
ing room, dining room, library and 
kitchen. There are five bed rooms 
and a sitting room on the second 
floor. Two rooms on the top floor 
are used for servant’s quarters. 
There are three on the staff—maid, 
housekeeper-cook and yardman. 




















Sitting room upstairs is in pale peach and green. Davenport is green, peach, and lamps are peach. 
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The chief executive has desk 
in corner of library (left.) 
The library is predominantly 
green with terra cotta, has 
an interesting coffee table. 





Mrs. Beardsley’s bedroom is green, 
pale pink, with carpeting of tan. 
Lamps by bed have golden shades. 
Governor’s bedroom is a dark blue, 
grey, with lamps trimmed in silver. 


First lady has unusual glass 
collection in library corner. 
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One guest room is finished in white and very pale lavender. 


Eggshell, green keynote bedroom of Beardsley’s son, Dan. 


This guest room is French Provincial, 
rug is a blue-grey shade. Two walls 
are very dark blue, one rose, and one 
striped. It is most elaborate bedroom. 








Kitchen is green and yellow, with 
rose curtains, Striped with yellow. 


Mrs. Beardsley grows plants here. 
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Presidents 


Sales Managers 


Advertising Managers 


Wholesalers 


Who Want to Sell to All Iowa 
On a Limited Budget 


Is your $64 question, “How can we 
best influence Iowa's people on a 
limited budget?” We are certain it 
can be done best through use of 
dominant space in The IOWAN six 
times each year. 


On January 1, 1953, The IOWAN 
was only three months old, but it had 
8,700 paid yearly subscribers. News- 
stand sale for the December-Janu- 
ary issue was 12,000 more, for a total 
number of 20,700 copies. 


OUTED, 2 mein of te 


These subscribers are scattered 
throughout the state. 710 cities, towns 
and villages in Iowa have two or 
more subscribers. The magazine is 
being sold on nearly every news- 
stand in the state. | 

At least 125,000 influential Iowans 
are already enthusiastically reading 
this new magazine by and for Iowa 
people. 

On a budget of less than $2,500 per 
year you can present your sales mes- 
sage to these loyal Iowa citizens. 
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Hospital-School is key to future for the handwapped 


(Continued from page 21) 


They visited her often and supplied 
her with clothes and gifts. She still 
held a large place in their lives 
and in their hearts. 


As a result of the steady influx 
of little children during the next 
three years, the institution was 
bursting at its seams. The staff 
wondered what they should do. 
Room had to be made somehow. 
It was finally decided to put all 
of the children through a screen- 
ing process so that those deemed 
mentally unfit might be sent to an 
institution for the feebleminded. 

Janie went through that screen- 
ing process and was found want- 
ing. As a result she was sent with 
the “defectives” to an institution 
that was just as crowded as the 
one she had left. The staff there 
had no choice but to accept them. 
They were committed by law. 


When the foster parents heard 
of this transfer they were broken- 
hearted, but steadfastly refused to 
accept what appeared to be in- 
evitable. They continued to visit 
her and pray for the impossible. 


The months passed. Finally a 
nationally known pediatrician came 
to the institution to make a study 
of dental caries among the in- 
mates. He noticed Janie crawling 
around the floor attempting to 
help herself. He was attracted to 
her and wondered about her. As 
a result of his interest, Janie was 
transferred from the institution to 
the Children’s Hospital at the 
State University of Iowa. There 
she was found to be a frustrated, 
bewildered, apathetic cerebral pal- 
sied child — a desolate child who 
was, to all intent and purposes, a 
“defective.” 


At the Children’s Hospital she 
was given all the benefits of care- 
ful study and evaluation. This time 
she was not found wanting. The 
prognosis was hopeful. With good 
orthopedic care, plus stimulation 
which might be had in the Hos- 
pital-School for the Handicapped, 
the doctors said she would prog- 
ress, and that some day she would 
be a near normal child. 


In three years Janie changed 
from a helpless, confused little 
girl to one with capabilities and 
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potentialities. Leg braces slow her 
up a bit, but what she loses in 
speed she makes up in determina- 
tion. She is in the second grade 
now and is doing excellent work, 
having received a sprinkling of 
A’s and a few gold stars. 


And best of all, Janie is once 
more a cherished child of the fos- 
ter parents and will soon return to 
them through adoption; and all 
this because of two people who had 
faith that endures, and a scientist 
whose love for little children su- 
percedes all systematized and 
formulated thinking. 


For the past four years the 
Hospital-School which Janie at- 
tends has been housed in tem- 
porary quarters in the basement 
of the Nurses Home in Westlawn. 
It is hoped that it can soon be 
moved into a beautiful new build- 
ing on the hill adjacent to the Uni- 
versity Hospital. The new Hos- 
pital-School is now being built out 
of funds appropriated about five 
years ago by the Iowa legislature. 
Unfortunately, inflation has left 
the program short of funds needed 
to equip and furnish the wing 
which has been built. 


When completed, the new Hos- 
pital-School will provide facilities 
for 80 to 100 children. The result 
of several years of intensive re- 
search and planning, the new fa- 
cilities will incorporate many new 
features in addition to those al- 
ready developed in the present 
quarters. 


The parents of crippled children 
have watched this building grow 
brick by brick. Their hearts were 
gladdened as they saw pipes fit- 
ted, tiles set, and switches con- 
nected. It brought hope to those 
who had no hope, relief to those 
who expected none. In their years 
of searching for help they had 
learned that schools and institu- 
tions for the cerebral palsied are 
few throughout the land, costs al- 
most prohibitive, and the average 
waiting list years long. 

The Hospital-School is free to 
all intelligent crippled children in 
Iowa who, because of their handi- 
cap, may not attend public school. 
Children between the ages of three 
and twenty-one are eligible for ad- 
mission, although consideration 





may be shown children in the 
lower age groups because of the 
importance of early treatment and 
the better prognosis for habilita- 
tion. The enrollment, however, 
will include many teen-agers. 


The children will sleep in the 
wing of the building in rooms of 
two and three beds. A nurse’s 
station in the center of the wing 
will assure day and night care. 

The classrooms and treatment 
areas will be located in the main 
part of the building, at the end 
nearest the dormitory wing. Each 
classroom will have a toilet room 
adjoining, facilitating toilet train- 
ing. 

An unusual feature of these 
rooms will be a separate office for 
each teacher, equipped with one- 
way glass so that observing groups 
may see without entering the room 
and disturbing the class. It is 
through these windows that stu- 
dents in special education may ob- 
serve the pupils in the training 
process. They may watch Mary, 
who must be helped in grasping 
her pencil or in guiding her hand, 
or Jerry, who is struggling with 
his sentences in his effort to tell 
his classmates what he has just 
read. They may see Russell, up 
to his elbows in finger painting, 
his forehead puckered and his 
whole body in action, or a half- 
dozen children intent on building 
roads, mountains, and lakes in the 
sand, or pecking resolutely on 
typewriters. They may be pedd- 
ling persistently on stationary bi- 
cycles, or rolling slowly and labor- 
iously on soft mats to the rhythm 
of a child’s song. But they are all 
developing finer neuro-muscular 
coordination, and this is only a 
part of the plan. 


The speech therapy area will be 
equipped with microphones so 
observers may hear as well as see 
the therapy in progress without 
entering the room or being ob- 
served. The child under observation 
may be practicing control of the 
muscles of his face, or doing exer- 
cises in relaxation. He may be 
practicing control of his lips, 


tongue and jaw, or he may be try- 
ing to imitate the sounds or words 
formed by his teacher. 
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Everything about the building 
is planned to brighten and make 
easier the development of the 
crippled child. Low, wide windows 
can expand the small patient’s 
world, many of whom have known 
little beyond home and _ hospital 
walls. The corridors are approxi- 
mately twelve feet wide to permit 
easy flow of traffic, and to ac- 
commodate faltering children on 
foot, in wheel chairs, in walkers, 
or on skiis. Throughout the build- 
ing are found railings and grasp- 
ing bars which help prevent ser- 
ious falls. They will assist the un- 
steady child in walking, and give 
him greater security and independ- 
ence. The multi-storied front of 
the building will permit a private 
drive with a sheltered loading dock 
for day students, and adequate 
parking space for visitors. 


Three major aims underlie the 
planning of the Hospital-School :— 


1. To provide thorough diag- 
nostic study and expert evaluation 
for all severely handicapped chil- 
dren from the State of Iowa. 


2. To provide guidance and 
counsel for parents of the handi- 
capped. 


3. To provide training for doc- 
tors, therapists, nurses, teachers, 
social workers, and others who 
will try to improve the lot of 
physically handicapped children. 


When these aims are adequately 
met, the experts say, many unfor- 
tunate cerebral paisied children 
like Janie will have a brighter fu- 
ture — removed from the realm 
of the feebleminded and placed in 
their rightful position in society. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The story of Janie 
is a true one - only Janie was dis- 
guised slightly after her mother wrote 
that she did not want her to have to 
live down a feeble-minded institution. 
Part of her letter reads: “She isn’t 
just a case. She is , Our own 
little girl, whom we love. And I’m so 
tired of people saying, ‘Oh! You won- 
derful people.” If we had been, per- 
haps we should have tried harder to 
keep her in the first place. She will 
want that explanation some day, 

“...the warm, friendly interest of 
the hospital staff is something we will 
never forget. I only wish more people 
had their human understanding; if 
they did this world would be a better 
place in which to live.” 





Fort Dodge 


(Continued from page 26) 


to fame, is also used by the build- 
ing industry—for wall board, 
building blocks, plaster and many 
other uses. The disadvantage of 
having a town’s largest firms sell 
exclusively to the building indus- 
try is that it subjects the firms, 
and in turn the town, to the boom 
and bust tendency of the building 
trade. Today, of course, the huge 
gypsum plants are running to ca- 
pacity. But they are doing four 
to five times their depression vol- 
ume with little increase in per- 
sonnel. And with modern scoop- 
shovels, there are almost no min- 
ers today. 


The employment slack has been 
taken up by the diversification of 
industry that started with the 
Tobin move. In turn, this has 
freed the city from the building 
industry dependency. The city now 
lists firms turning out such varied 
products as animal serums, canvas 
items, castings, farm machinery, 
fishing plugs, gloves and mittens, 
loaders and hoists, poultry and 
hog remedies, radio and television 
parts, and shipping containers. 

The Fort Dodge Laboratories is 
one of the world’s largest manu- 
facturers of animal biological 
products. Founded by Dr. Daniel 
E. Baughman in 1911, it was sold 
to the American Home Products 
Corporation in 1945. 


The celebrated “Lazy Ike” fish- 
ing plugs are made by the Kaut- 
zky Manufacturing Co. Joe Kaut- 
zky, one of the partners, is also 
noted as an outstanding gunsmith. 
He invented the single trigger for 
double-barreled shotguns. 

The Horn Manufacturing Com- 
pany, a war baby of the city, was 
recently split and sold to two out- 
side firms. Founded by Paul 


Horn, a fine cabinet maker, the 
firm expanded under the direction 
of his sons. The biggest expan- 
sion came in the development and 
manufacture of gigantic wooden 
hangar doors during the last war. 
As military orders dwindled the 
company came up with a metal 
wagon box that was an immediate 
success. The farm equipment sec- 
tion is now owned by the Avco 
Corporation while _ Brunswick, 
Balke-Collender manufacture Horn 
folding bleachers, folding parti- 
tions, and folding stages. 

While a war may have aided the 
city’s later development, it was 
Indian trouble that was respon- 
sible for its founding as a military 
outpost. In 1850, Fort Clarke was 
established on the Des Moines 
river to protect settlers on the 
frontier from unfriendly redmen, 
particularly Sidominadotah (Two 
Fingers) and his exiled band of 
500 Sioux. In 1851, the name was 
changed to Fort Dodge in recogni- 
tion of two statesmen — Senator 
Henry Dodge of Wisconsin and his 
son, Senator Augustus Dodge of 
Iowa. Two years later the fort 
was abandoned. Major William 
Williams purchased the barracks 
and fort site in 1855 and laid out 
the town. With Duncombe, his 
brother-in-law, and a few others, 
he also laid out the progressive 
path the city was to follow. 

Today Fort Dodge is still on 
that path and following it faster 
than ever. Two or three major 
improvement projects seem to be 
in the making all of the time. 
Future plans call for additional 
school buildings, including a new 
high school gymnasium, and a new 
auditorium. Fort Dodge is not 
only a city of ideas, but is willing 
to carry them out. In line with 
the epithet given wrestling John 
Duncombe, it would not be inap- 
propriate to call it ‘an engine with 
city limits.” 





Inter-city busses advertise slogan, “You'll like Fort Dodge — It’s Friendly”. 
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Kitchen-view of a Cake Artist 


By Grace Mcllrath Ellis 


_— are women whose warmth and fragrance 
of character gets somehow into the food they fix. If 
in addition they like cooking and have had long ex- 
perience, they’re bound to be regional super-cooks. 

To ask a recipe from such a one, I long ago learn- 
ed, is like asking Rise Stevens for a song she sings. 
The special delights of a particular dish may be due 
not so much to proportions used as to tricks of manip- 
ulation so long habit the artist isn’t even aware of 
them. A crack cake-baker may say, for example, ‘Cool 
cake and frost” without it ever coming to mind that 
when her own layers are the exact temperature of 
the back of a baby’s neck she ladles her own frosting 
on, thus making that perfect blend of topping and 
base and imprisoning the moisture for which her own 
delicacy is famous. 

The way to learn from such a cook (if you’re 
lucky) is to sit on a stool and watch her perform. 
Recently I had such an experience and I want to tell 
you about it. 

Over in Iowa County when we think of good 
cooking we think of Alice Gode. ‘‘Aunt” Alice isn’t 
the aggressive type who tosses off thresher-size meals 
with a flip. (Though it would be a sad Presbyterian 
New Year’s dinner for which she didn’t supply noo- 
dles). But she has a natural affection for food and 
great skill in handling it. Whatever turns up in 
her basket at O.E.S., P.E.O. or Aid is eaten slowly 
with quiet delight. She has a fine hand with breads 
and an ear for casseroles. But the thing for which 
she’s famed is her plain white cake. It lies on your 
plate, a thick light slice, with a just-right filling and 
a frosting which fades into airy flavor. 

If she were to give you her recipe she would, in 
all sincerity, hand you a combination not much dif- 
ferent from several which already crowd your file. 
But “I’ve a cake to make,” she smiled not long ago, 
“Come over. You can watch.” 

So seated in her sunny kitchen, with notepad 
and clock, here’s what I saw her use:— 


Aunt Alice’s White Layer Cake 


(for small loaf cake use half) 

1 cup milk and warm water 

% teaspoon each vanilla and 
almond flavoring 


2 cups sugar 
2/3 cups shortening 
1/3 cup lukewarm water 


% teaspoon salt 6 egg whites 
3 cups sifted cake flour 1 more teaspoon baking 
2 teaspoons baking powder powder 
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Feather Frosting 


6 marshmallows cut fine 
1% teaspoons vinegar 2 egg whites beaten stiff 
5/8 cups water 1 teaspoon vanilla 

% teaspoon almond flavoring 


And here’s what I saw her do. She:— 

1. Set oven at 350 F. 

2. Got out tools and utensils. 

3. Greased sides of two 9-inch cake pans and 
lined bottoms with oiled waxed paper. 

4. Placed sugar, shortening, salt and warm 
water in mixer bowl, and beat, on medium speed with 
frequent use of rubber scraper, into high fluffy mass. 
(Required almost 15 minutes. ‘You can’t,” she smiled, 
“rush a good cake’’.) During part of this time she:— 

5. Sifted flour and baking powder and mixed 
milk (about two-thirds) with warm water, flavoring. 

6. Blended above into batter, alternately in 
small amounts, sifting flour from sifter, mixer at low 
speed. She let mixer run while she: 

7. Beat egg whites plus baking powder into 
moist peaks with handbeater. 

8. Turned off mixer and gently cut and folded 
whites into batter (about 35 strokes). 

9. Divided batter into pans (she weighed it— 
114 lbs. in each pan) shook pans gently and baked on 
middle rack of oven until toothpick came out clean. 
(Five minutes over-baking she thinks can halve a 
cake’s tenderness. Her’s required just 30 minutes.) 

10. Cooled cake on racks for a few minutes, 
then removed from pans. (Waxed paper, stripped 
off immediately, was whisked to the bird feeder.) 

11. For frosting she boiled water, vinegar and 
sugar to 236 F. (soft ball stage), stirred in marsh- 
mallows immediately, turned mixture slowly over 
beaten egg whites, added flavoring and beat until 
mixture was light but not dry. (All left over egg yolks 
were dropped into boiling water to hard-cook for a 
casserole.) 

12. For filling she blended one-fourth the frost- 
ing with 3/4 cup of a mixture of ground dates, figs, 
white raisins and black walnut meats which she 
always keeps in the refrigerator. 

13. Filling went on lower layer. 
frosting was swirled over sides and top. 

During all of this Aunt Alice was the picture of an 
artist who knows her tools and her medium and is 
happy in every minute spent with them. 

When I went home I baked a cake of my own. 
No, it wasn’t as good as Aunt Alice’s. But it was 
the best white cake I’ve ever baked. 


1% cups sugar 


Feathery 

















Sheriff ‘Cap’W agner is public hero in home town 


(Continued from page 16) 


rands. One day he disappeared— 
with the car. He was quickly ap- 
prehended, sentenced to prison. 

Years later the sheriff was 
amazed to see the same man walk 
to the deor of the jail building 
where Wagner lived. 


“Don’t you have a lot of gall to 
come back here?” the sheriff 
asked. 

“I guess so,” the errant one re- 
plied, “but I’ve been thinking. I 
guess I can’t make it without your 
help.” 

Wagner found him a job. He’s 
now a respectable citizen, another 
successful graduate of the Wagner 
school of parole. 


In a way, Wagner is an odd 
combination of sternness and com- 
passion. His physical courage is 
a legend in the county, he has 
sprung the trap on three murder- 
ers, he has confronted mobs with- 
out flickering an eyelash and he 
has gone into a darkened house to 
shoot it out with a maniac. 

But he is an elder in the First 
Presbyterian Church and a direc- 
tor of the Waterloo Council of 
Churches. His office is a kind of 
guidance clinic for citizens with 
personal problems. And he en- 
forces the law for the most part 
without bloodshed and has asked 
clemency from the court for mem- 
bers of mobs who have threatened 
him. 

One of his most trying times 
was during the dark days of 1932 
when the public temper was mean, 
violence flared in farmer strikes 
and the voters were regularly 
voting Republicans from office. 

Elsewhere in the state, officials 
had to call the National Guard to 
prevent farmers from _ blocking 
the tuberculin testing of cattle. 
Although farmers in Black Hawk 
County openly threatened to shoot 
the sheriff if the testing was at- 
tempted, Wagner enforced the law 
with 10 men and no one was hurt. 


In August of that year rumors 
began to reach the sheriff that 
farmers were plotting to prevent 
the testing of cattle on the H. G. 
Peverill farm. Wagner sent one 
of his friends to the farm early 
in the morning of the testing day 
to circulate in the crowd. At Wag- 
ner’s previous prompting, this 


man told the gathering farmers: 
“Wagner is going to enforce the 
law. He’s going to shoot anybody 
who tries to stop him. I'd advise 
you to keep out of his way.” 

Wagner wasn’t bluffing. Arriv- 
ing at the farm with the state 
testers, he assigned one deputy 
with a machine gun to guard the 
cars. The rest of the group walked 
to the farm yard and Wagner 
said in a quiet voice to the grim- 
faced farmers: 

“The only people I’m afraid of 
are cowards assembled as mobs. 
I don’t think you are. We’re go- 
ing to test here and I hope no- 
body gets hurt. Let us through.” 

The sullen crowd parted to let 
the deputies and testers pass 
through to the barn. As _ the 
sheriff walked by, however, one 
burly farm woman slapped the 
sheriff viciously across the cheek. 
The deputies firmiy detained her 
while the sheriff went on. The 
incident seemed to arouse some 
sympathy for Wagner, and there- 


after only muttered threats but 
no physical violence came from 
the crowd. 

They found 24 infected cattle 
in that herd. 

That is Wagner’s way. He has 
always been inflexible about en- 
forcing the law; and—as soon as 
tempers cool—the people respect 
him for it. Even when inflamed 
and aroused, angry mobs sense 
the sheriff’s fearlessness and 
grudgingly acknowledge that he is 
only doing his duty in a way that 
in the end prevents bloodshed. 

Later that same month of Aug- 
ust, 1932, a crisis developed when 
the Black Hawk County Farm 
Holiday Association called for a 
blockade against milk trucks des- 
tined for the Benson Creamery 
near Cedar Falls. On the morn- 
ing of August 23rd, Wagner had 
a call that the farmers had block- 
aded Highway 20 west of Cedar 
Falls. Just before he arrived 
with 12 deputies, a shotgun car- 


(Continued on page 38) 
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Wagner counsels Waterloo’s young people, determined that the new generation in 
Black Hawk county has the benefit of his 32 years of experience as a sheriff. 


(Continued from previous page) 
ried by one of the farmers was 
discharged, spraying buckshot over 
the blockaded area. The situation 
was tense and observers predicted 
there would be violence. 

Wagner walked slowly and de- 
liberately to the blockade of rail- 
road ties and oil drums. 

“Men,” he said, “I understand 
your problems and what you're 
trying to do. But you are block- 
ading a federal highway, and you 
know that is against the law. Now, 
remove that blockade.” 

The sheriff and his deputies, 
gun barrels raised, eyed the angry, 
impoverished farmers. Law and 
order stood face to face with des- 
peration caused by collapsed farm 
prices and imminent foreclosure. 

But these angry men, facing no 
tyrant or secret police, but their 
own elected official, bowed to a 
tradition going back to the Magna 
Carta. They removed the barri- 
cade. 

“Now,” Wagner declared, ‘“you’re 
all under arrest for unlawful as- 
sembly. My deputies have the 
license numbers of your cars so 
we know who you are. If you 
agree to show up at the City Hall 
in Cedar Falls within a half-hour, 
I won’t have to march you back to 
town on foot.” 

The men had confidence in the 
fairness and decency of the sher- 
iff. All but one of their number 
voluntarily followed his directions, 
and that one was rounded up by a 
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committee of the farmers them- 
selves. 

When the case came up for 
hearing in district court, the judge 
tinued so that the men could be 
brought to trial if they engaged 
in further violence. The judge 
sought Wagner’s advice on what 
action should be taken. The sher- 
iff suggested that the case be con- 
granted his request and the men 
were freed under those terms. 
Most of them are now Wagner’s 
friends and contribute to his de- 
cisive margins at the polls. 

Word of such forceful policy 
spreads rapidly and not only dis- 
courages civil disorders, but also 
keeps the criminal element from 
visiting the county. It is note- 
worthy that not a single bank 
robbery has been attempted in 
Black Hawk County in the 32 
years of Wagner’s service. 

How was this record accom- 
plished? In cooperation with other 
police officials, Wagner furnished 
high-powered rifles to former 
servicemen who had offices in 
buildings near banks. Alarms in 
the banks were connected with 
signals in these offices. 

No secret was made of these 
preparations. The word was al- 
lowed to filter out through the 
underworld grapevine; and no 
criminal was so foolish as to try 
a robbery when he would be a 
target for experienced riflemen 
posted at the windows of second- 
floor offices. 


A trying time in the life of any 
law-enforcement officer is during 
strike situations when tempers 
run high, the community becomes 
divided in its loyalties and a wrong 
move may bring organized at- 
tempts at reprisals at the polls. 
Such a situation came to Waterloo 
in the spring of 1948 during the 
strike at the Rath Packing Co. 

While Wagner as sheriff might 
easily have avoided participation 
in the resulting police problems 
since the plant is wholly within 
the Waterloo city limits, he nev- 
ertheless shared the burden with 
Waterloo police and conferred with 
both labor and management repre- 
sentatives in attempts to avoid 
violence and property destruction. 

The Rath strike—part of a na- 
tion-wide walkout—began on 
March 18, 1948; but little trouble 
developed until a full month later 
when the company decided to re- 
open the plant. ‘Incidents’ then 
began to occur as attempts were 
made to intimidate those who re- 
turned to work. Day by day the 
tension mounted as the families of 
the 4,500 employes on strike suf- 
fered from the long walkout. By 
the afternoon of May 19, follow- 
ing the granting of injunctions to 
restrict picketing activity, the 
threat of violence again hung 
ominously over Waterloo. 

That afternoon Everett Hopper, 
chief steward of the local union, 
was conferring with Sheriff Wag- 
ner in the Courthouse when an 
emergency call came for Hopper. 

“There’s trouble down there,” 
he said, and departed. 

Massed pickets, in violation of 
the injunction, pressed against a 
fence around the parking lot at 
the plant; and the fence began to 
give way. Hopper and other un- 
ion officials said they attempted 
to restore order but were ham- 
pered by the lack of a loud speaker 
which had been shut down by the 
court order. Hopper, according 
to court testimony presented later, 
rushed to a phone and called 
Wagner: 

“All hell has broken loose—for 
God’s sake get us some help,” he 
cried. 

But it was too late for correc- 
tive measures, for blood was to 
flow on the surface of the park- 
ing lot that afternoon. 

Fred Lee Roberts, a Negro 
worker at the plant who had re- 
turned to his job, arrived on the 
scene at this critical time and was 








assailed by the massed pickets as 
he attempted to drive his car into 
the parking lot. Terrified by what 
he believed a threat to his life, 
Roberts took a gun and fired it 
at a picket, William Farrel, who 
had jumped to the running board 
of the car. Farrell was killed. 

Instantly, the massed pickets 
lost all restraint and became a 
violent mob. Roberts escaped in 
the confusion; but the mob 
stormed into the parking lot, over- 
turned 27 cars owned by non- 
strikers, punctured the tops of 
some and drained oil from the 
crankcases of others. Then the 
pickets advanced on the plant it- 
self, throwing stones at the win- 
dows and making attempts to 
break inside. 

Back at the courthouse, Wag- 
ner received further word of the 
rioting and knew there was only 
one course of action open to him. 
He called Gov. Robert D. Blue and 
asked that the National Guard be 
sent to Waterloo. This was the 
first time in his long service as a 
law enforcement officer that he 
felt obliged to call for outside as- 
sistance. 

Although some _ rioting con- 
tinued into the night, the situation 
had greatly quieted by the time 
units of the National Guard ar- 
rived the next morning. The Guard 
remained until the strike was 
ended late in the month. 


Bitter feelings aroused by the 
strike, however, had political re- 
percussions in the 1948 elections. 
Governor Blue was defeated in the 
Republican primaries after union 
leaders in Iowa, charging Blue’s 
action in sending the Guard to 
Waterloo was an anti-union move, 
supported William S. Beardsley. 

And Wagner had the smallest 
margin for re-election of his ca- 
reer that fall, winning by a mere 
611 votes. But the sheriff had won 
the confidence of rank and file un- 
ion members who continued to 
support him at the polls. Union 
officials, too, respected his com- 
plete integrity and fairness in 
labor disputes, even though they 
tried to defeat him at the polls. 
His opponent in 1950 did not make 
a strong race; and Wagner was 
re-elected without Democratic op- 
position last year. 

Such a distinguished record of 
service in Black Hawk County has 
naturally brought him opportu- 
nities for higher offices. One gov- 
ernor offered him the job of Com- 


missioner of Public Safety; and he 
has also been offered the job of 
warden at Fort Madison Peniten- 
tiary and at the Men’s Reforma- 
tory at Anamosa. But he prefers 
to remain in Waterloo where his 
thousands of friends live and 
where his beloved family has es- 
tablished its roots. 

Wagner’s wife is the former 
Elaine Hovde of Minneapolis 
whose brother is president of Pur- 
due University. Sheriff and Mrs. 
Wagner have two children, Ann, 
15, and Thomas, 11. 

Looking back on his long career, 
Wagner has no startling cures for 
crime or the ills of the world. His 
success is not the result of theor- 
ies. Rather it is a result of care- 
ful planning to prevent trouble be- 
fore it occurs, personal friend- 
ships among thousands of people 
in all walks of life, devotion to 
justice and decisive, direct action 
where needed. 

But he has seen too many men 
and too many families ruined by 
the abuse of liquor not to feel a 
strong need for temperance. He 
has, therefore, been an organizer 
and sympathetic adviser to the 
local chapter of Alcoholics Anony- 
mous. He sees patient work rather 
than new laws as the solution. A 
man who has never taken an al- 
coholic drink in his life, Wagner 
admits that “‘you can’t legislate 
morals.” 


That is why both he and his 
charming wife are so active in the 
church and welfare activities of 
the community. Having dealt 
first hand with so many men who 
did not have the advantages of 
good homes and sound character 
training, Wagner sees emphasis on 
these things as the only way to 
preserve the orderly fabric of a 
civilized society. 

And, while doing his part to 
prevent the development of the 
criminals of tomorrow, he con- 
tinues his patient work to revive 
what he believes to be the decent 
streak in the criminals of today. 
Hundreds of reformed convicts 
are a living monument to his suc- 
cess. 

That is why the citizens of 
Black Hawk County, with a note 
of pride in their voice, say, “Some 
of Cap’s best friends are ex-con- 
victs.” It is because for a life- 
time he has followed the philoso- 
phy of “helping the fellow who’s 
down and being kicked but who 
really wants to get up.” a 


Seymour Girls 
Eye 14th Trip 
To State Finals 


(Continued from page 13) 


Jane Van Dyne, the team’s -out- 
standing guard, is also married. 
Her husband is in the service now, 
and the morning after every game 
Jane religiously sits down and 
pens him the latest news from the 
Seymour basketball front. 

Smiling, sportish Earl Berge has 
led the Warriorettes thru six very 
successful campaigns. He is sup- 
erintendent and coaches the girls 
as a sideline. A friendly favorite 


of the community, Berge is an ex- 
cellent tactician and uses a good 
deal of science in his coaching. A 
firm believer in school discipline, 
Supt. Berge feels with both boys’ 
and girls’ teams in training there 





Music is popular with Margaret Shu- 
bat, Karen Erickson, Carol Young. 


is a more wholesome environment 
and less chance for delinquency. 
Father of four, Berge is super- 
stitious, as are most of his War- 
riorettes. He always wears red 
ties and socks on game nights, 
and is colorful on the bench. 

If the mixture of fanatical town 
loyalty, able and _ hard-working 
girls, and a little bit of superstition 
mean anything, Seymour should 
provide another heady draught 
come state tournament time. Sd 
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lowa Remembers Lincoln 
By Ray Murray 


Of over 80 heroic size statues of Lincoln that 
have been erected in the world, Iowa is generally 
credited with four of them. Our research, however, 
reveals five—at Clear Lake, Clermont, Jefferson, 
Sioux City, and Webster City. With five, Iowa still 
trails Illinois (15), New York (8) and Wisconsin (7). 
Only one of the Iowa statues is an original, a bronze 
by Graniere in Webster City. The others are replicas 
of previously created works by outstanding sculptors. 

The first Lincoln memorial statue to be erected 
in Iowa was presented to the town of Clermont by 
William Larrabee, former Iowa governor who was a 
resident of Clermont for 60 years. It stands in a 
little park along Highway 18, just across from the 
railway depot. Dedicated June 19, 1903, it is the 
work of George E. Bissell. 

In 1902, Cincinnati, Ohio, honored Old Abe by 
erecting the monumental work of an Englishman, W. 


tae) a ms: JAMES MONROE 


/t Happened While He Was President 








AGREE ON BOUNDARY 
In 1818 the United States and Can- 
® ada agreed on boundary. 


JAMES MONROE a. 
Fifth President; born April 28, 
1758; died July 4, 1831. Age 73. 





THE SANTA FE TRAIL was blazed 
@ in ts2i. 


THE FIRST STEAMSHIP crossed 
the Atlantic in 1819. 
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AGENTS ARE MAKING HISTORY... 


.. when they join Hawkeye-Security and Industrial. Every 
service is provided to help them step up production .. . pro- 
viding service without red tape ... prompt, equitable set- 
tlement of claims ... and home office representatives al- 
ways at their service. 


HAWKEYE = SECURITY 
INSURANCE CO. 
INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE CO. 


Des Moines, lowa 
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Granville Hastings, who had come to America at the 
age of 23. The bronze figure as he conceived it, is 
of quiet dignity with the left foot and right hand 
well advanced. The hand holds a small manuscript. 
Replicas have since been placed at Bunker Hill, Illi- 
nois, and at Jefferson and Sioux City in Hawkeyeland. 

The one at Jefferson, located in front of the 
Greene county courthouse, faces Highway 30, which 
is now designated as the Lincoln Highway. A gift 
from Mr. and Mrs. E. B. Wilson, it was dedicated on 
September 21, 1918 in conjunction with the Des 
Moines conference of the Methodist church. 

At Sioux City on April 5, 1924, similar services 
were held at Grandview Park for a seven foot, seven 
inch reproduction of Hastings’ Lincoln on a seven 
foot pedestal of Minnesota granite. Inscribed on it 
were the concluding words of the Cooper Institute 
address, “Let us have faith that right makes might, 
and in that faith let us to the end dare to do our duty 
as we understand it.” 

This memorial, set among blooming flowers and 
a vast spreading lawn, was the gift of John and 
Elizabeth Magoun. John was born in Boston in 1861, 
but came to Sioux City as a child and was for many 
years president of the Sioux City National bank. 

George Etienne Ganiere, who modeled the Web- 
ster City statue, was a Chicago and Florida resident 
who exhibited at Buffalo in 1901, St. Louis in 1904, 
San Francisco in 1915, and who represented the 
state of Florida at the Chicago Pageant of Progress 
in 1933. He died in 1935 and was the only sculptor 
to have two different Lincoln statues dedicated the 
same year. 

Alexander Grove, prominent Hamilton county 
farmer and stock grower, donated the bronze to the 
Webster City schools as a memorial to his son 
Harry, a graduate of the class of 1895, who had died 
in 1909. Lincoln had long been his ideal and for 
this reason his parents initiated the presentation. 
Dedicated at appropriate services April 9, 1913, the 
seven foot, four inch bronze stood for many years on 
a block of verde antique marble in the assembly 
room on the second floor of Lincoln school. In 1927, 
it was moved outdoors and placed on a high granite 
base northwest of the school building. 

On June 29, 1919, the honorable James T. Willett 
of Tama, naval veteran of the War of ’61-’65 spoke at 
the dedicatory program in the cemetery at Clear 
Lake of a monument made of Barre and Monticello 
granite. It is a copy of the famous St. Gaudens 
statue in Lincoln Park, Chicago. Constructed of ten 
pieces of granite, the memorial stands 22-feet high 
and weighs 40 tons. Sponsored by the Tom Howard 
Post 101 of the Grand Army of the Republic, a con- 
tract for its construction at the cost of $5,290 was 
awarded the C. E. Dayton company from funds pro- 
vided by the Cerro Gordo county board of supervis- 
ors and the county’s soldier relief commission. Judge 
Joseph J. Clark of Mason City, another of the speak- 
ers, stirred his audience with a glowing tribute to 
Lincoln, the Flag and its defenders. 

Thus, at five locations, Iowans have honored 
and perpetuated the memory of Abraham Lincoln, 
who was, as described on the marble DAR shaft at 
Point Lookout in Council Bluffs, 

“A King of Men 
Whose crown was Love 
Whose throne was Gentleness.” 


















lowa’s Lincoln Memorials 


From a commanding post 
tion in Clear Lake Ceme- 
tery, this copy in granite 
of the St. Gauden’s Lincoln 
overlooks U.S. Highway 18. 





Both base and pedestal of Sioux 
City’s Lincoln monument are made 
of Minnesota granite. It stands 
near entrance to Grandview Park. 


George E. Ganiere’s Lincoln at Webster 
City shows Honest Abe without any 
whiskers. It was given in memory of 
Harry Groves to the city’s school system. 















Facing Highway 30, the Has- 
tings monument at Jefferson 
is viewed daily by hundreds 
of. motorists who drive the 
Lincoln highway across Iowa. 








First to be erected in Iowa, 
the Bissell Lincoln at Cler- 
mont was 1908 gift of former 
governor William Larrabee. 








Oleo and butter churn the housewife’s emotions 


(Continued from page 10) 


holds that present color laws in- 
jure no group or industry for the 
oleo industry is still free to sell its 
products on their own merits. 
Butter men also claim that color 
provides the one quick, positive, 
unquestionable measure for dis- 
tinguishing oleo from butter. 

“Why,” dairymen ask, “do pro- 
ducers of vegetable shortening 
market that product white, and 
want to market their vegetable 
spreads the color of butter?” 

Officials of the Iowa Farm Bu- 
reau witnessed an unusual demon- 
stration on the color question not 
so long ago. 

The Bureau’s state resolutions 
committee, before meeting with 
the full assembly at the state con- 
vention, invited some Iowans to 
give their views on repeal. Howard 
Roack of Plainfield, a director of 
the American Soybean association 
showed up. His interest in oleo, 
of course, stems from the fact that 
soybean oil is used in manufacture 
of margarine. 

Roach presented his case. He 
showed three glass vials, one 
filled with pure soybean oil, one 
with colored butter, one with un- 
colored butter. The soybean oil 
was yellow, not unlike the color of 
melted butter. The uncolored but- 
ter was white. The colored butter 
was an appetizing yellow. 

His argument was that butter 
has no monopoly on yellow color, 
is in fact itself often white, where- 
as the natural color of soybean 
oil is yellow. 

Through the years the oleo peo- 
ple have learned things. They 
have added vitamins to their prod- 
uct to improve the nutritional 
value. With coloring, salt and 
artificial flavor, it’s difficult to 
tell it from butter. 

In the 1931 session of the legis- 
lature two members of the house, 
D. L. McCreery of Alburnett, and 
G. J. Van Buren of Anamosa, spon- 
sored the original bill placing a 
5-cents per pound tax on oleo sold 
in Iowa. Earlier, in 1927 and 
1929, Mark Thornburg, then secre- 
tary of agriculture, had vainly 
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sought a half-cent a pound tax to 
raise sufficient departmental 
funds to properly enforce the 
state oleo laws. He was surprised 
when the 5-cent tax was sug- 
gested; didn’t think it had a 
Chinaman’s chance. 

But the measure was sold in 
the house and senate as a means 
of obtaining revenue for the state 
general fund. The house passed 
it 95 to 0. It was different in the 
senate. Amendment after amend- 
ment hit the clerk’s desk. One, an 
effort to reduce the tax to one 
cent lost 19-26. Final senate vote 
on the 5-cent tax found only one 
dissenter, Sen. Bertel M. Stoddard 
of Sloan, a farmer, stock raiser 
and grain elevator operator. 


The law went into effect im- 
mediately and that first year the 
state received $165,724 from the 
sale of 3,314,911 pounds of oleo. 
By way of comparison, the 1951 
collections totaled $527,244 on 10,- 
544,880 pounds. 


The color restriction may be 
easier to remove than the money 
making tax, unless the legislators 
look at a couple of other angles. 

Removal of the tax and the 
color restriction will increase sales 
tax revenue. 


Did you know that the Iowa 
sales tax laws prohibits the col- 
lection of sales tax on oleo be- 
cause of the excise tax already 
levied on the product? 

Release of the excise tax would 
mean collection of the 2 per cent 
sales tax, and removal of anti- 
yellow color barriers would tend 
to increase the consumption of 
oleo thus upping the take on sales 
tax. Too, Iowa retail grocers 
know that the oleo bans are no 
joke when it comes to loss in busi- 
ness. They are losing profits to 
stores in Nebraska, Missouri and 
Illinois where margarine pre- 
colored yellow is sold legally. 


The Iowa Retail Food Dealers 
association recently completed a 
survey of 1700 food stores that 
showed the average loss to each 
grocer in counties adjoining “yel- 
low margarine states” is more 
than $16,000 annually. Grocers 
one county distant from these 
states estimated their loss of busi- 


ness at $8,000 annually. Iowa 
grocers lose not only this mar- 
garine business but have found 
that their customers are buying 
other foodstuffs out-of-state at 
the same time they make their 
oleo purchases. 

Figures indicate that while 
Iowa’s butter production is at the 
nation’s top, approximately 80 per 
cent of it is exported for sale in 
other states where there are no 
restrictions against margarine and 
where the two products thus are 
in open competition. 

On the other hand, dairy asso- 
ciations and creamery’ groups 
claim that because oleo can be 
produced so cheaply, and its price 
is so attractive, it is necessary to 
protect the butter-making industry 
and make it profitable for dairy 
farmers to continue their oper- 
ations. 

The price of the two products 
is an important factor, of course. 
Oleo costs about half as much as 
butter per pound. That makes it 
particularly attractive to the fru- 
gal housewife. Too, storage prob- 
lems are greater with butter than 
oleomargarine. 

Generally speaking, dairy farm- 
ers in this state must sell their 
milk and cream to the creamery 
market for butter or cheese pro- 
duction. It is possible that re- 
moval of oleo restrictions by the 
legislature might force the farm- 
ers into the whole milk market 
for sale of their product. Farmers 
now are receiving more for their 
milk on the whole milk market 
than on the creamery market. 
Whole milk is used in the manu- 
facture of ice cream products, con- 
densed milk, and for other milk 
products. 

There it is! Those are the major 
issues involved in the big dispute 
which Iowa senators and represen- 
tatives will hassle over and at- 
tempt to settle in their present 
legislative session. 

Will they determine it is still 
necessary to legislate against one 
food product to raise money for 
the state general fund, and to pro- 
tect another industry also vitally 
important to the state? 














He Asked Permission to Stay 


Major William E: Barber, USMC 





Ir WAS DURING the Chosin Reservoir withdrawal. 
Eight thousand weary marines lay besieged at 
Yudam-ni; three thousand more were at Haga- 
ru-ri, preparing a breakthrough to the sea. Guard- 
ing a frozen mountain pass between them, Major 
Barber, with only a company, held their fate in his 
hands. Encirclement threatened him; he was 
ordered to withdraw. But he asked permission to 
stay, and for five zero-cold days the company held 
the pass against attack. The Major, badly wound- 
ed, was carried about on a stretcher to direct de- 
fense. When relief came, only eighty-four men 
could walk away. But Major Barber’s action had 
been decisive in saving a division. 


“T know,” says Major Barber, “that you at home 
realize what hard jobs our sons and brothers are 
doing in America’s armed forces. Maybe you 
haven't realized that you’re helping those men— 
whenever you invest in Bonds. True, Bonds are 
personal financial security for you. But they also 
strengthen our economy —to produce the good 
arms and food and medical care that make our 


men secure.” 


Peace is for the strong! 
For Peace and Prosperity save with 


U. S. Defense Bonds! 


Now E Bonds pay 3%! Now, improved Series E Bonds 
start paying interest after 6 months. And average 3% in- 
terest, compounded semiannually when held to maturity! 
Also, all maturing E Bonds automatically go on earning— 
at the new rate—for 10 more years. $18.75 can pay back 
$33.67. $37.50 pays $67.34. And so on. Today, start invest- 
ing in U. S. Series E Defense Bonds through the Payroll 
Savings Plan at work. 


The U. S. Government does not pay for this adver- 

tisement. It is donated by this publication in cooper- 

ation with the Advertising Council and the Magazine 
Publishers of America. 
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Unusual lowans 


Postcard Crusader 


By Tom Fennell 


N January 1, 1940, a busy 

Sioux City housewife made a 
New Year’s resolution, as do mil- 
lions of Americans. But in the case 
of Mrs. Fred Hadley, what began 
as a New Year’s resolution has be- 
come, to use her words, “ a way 
of life.” 

Mrs. Hadley’s resolve of 13 
years standing goes like this: “At 
the close of each day I will decide 
what has pleased me most, then 
express my appreciation accord- 
ingly.” 

As her method of expressing 
appreciation Mrs. Hadley chose 
the humble postcard, and since 
1940 has mailed over 4,700 post- 
cards to people in all walks of 
life responsible for that which 
pleased her most each day. 

In telling how it began Mrs. 
Hadley says, “I was struck by 
the recurring thought that there 
is such a lack of expression of 
appreciation in the world today. 
It isn’t that we do not appreciate 
things, we simply don’t express 
our appreciation.” 

So, the Sioux City housewife 
decided to do something about it. 
Every day she makes mental notes 
of the pleasant things that happen 
in the world about her. “Then,” 
says Mrs. Hadley, “at the end of 
the day, I recapitulate the day’s 
pleasant occurrences and decide 
upon the one that has pleased me 
most.” 

The following morning Mrs. 
Hadley mails a postcard to the 
person responsible for, as_ her 
resolution states, “that which has 
pleased me most.” 

Many people, upon learning of 
her practice, inquire of Mrs. Had- 
ley: “You mean there’s something 
pleasant every day?” 

Mrs. Hadley is quick to reply: 
“Certainly, it’s just a question of 
what has pleased me most!” 

After writing the postcard to 
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Mrs. Hadley... expresses appreciation. 


the intended recipient, Mrs. Had- 
ley copies the text of the card for 
insertion into a scrapbook for fu- 
ture reference. Also in the scrap- 
book may go the newspaper clip- 
ping, magazine article, picture, 
theatre program etc. that  in- 
spired that particular postcard for 
that particular day. 

Maps are kept by Mrs. Hadley, 
too, revealing the different cities 
and countries into which the cards 
have been mailed. In addition, by 
checking carefully kept charts, 
Mrs. Hadley is able to see at the 
end of each year how many of her 
cards went to people in various 
fields of endeavor such as public 
service, radio and motion pictures, 
or how many cards were inspired 
perhaps by a telephone visit, new 
found friends or visitors in the 
Hadley home. 

The postcards, which are in- 
scribed with the New Year’s reso- 
lution and decorated with an im- 


print in color of the state flower, 
the wild rose, have been mailed to 
such far away places as the Philip- 
pine Islands, Alaska, and England. 

For Mrs. Hadley, her resolution 
of 13 years standing has opened 
a whole new life. When word of 
her practice of mailing the cards 
of appreciation began to spread, 
she was invited by church, school 
and civic groups to tell them of 
her hobby. To her pleasant sur- 
prise, says Mrs. Hadley, she dis- 
covered that public speaking, 
when one deals with a subject as 
close to him as her hobby is to 
her, can be a distinct pleasure. 

“From the time I was a child 
speaking before a group of people 
terrified me. Now, I thoroughly 
enjoy telling of my experiences in 
carrying out my resolution of 13 
years ago.” 

Mrs. Hadley says that to her 
knowledge no one has ever at- 
tempted to duplicate her postcard 
crusade. 

“T don’t believe I could honestly 
say I would recommend the prac- 
tice to just anyone,” says Mrs. 
Hadley eyeing the volumes of 
scrapbooks, charts and maps that 
have become such a vital part of 
her “way of life.” “However,” 
she continues, “I do hope that I 
may have inspired others to be 
more appreciative of the kindness 
of their neighbors and occasional- 
ly express that appreciation by 
telling them about it.” 

The social standing of the re- 
cipients of Mrs. Hadley’s cards 
range from delivery boys to na- 
tional celebrities. 

“Are your cards ever answered ?”’ 
Mrs. Hadley is often asked. 

“Not all of them certainly,” she 
says, “but I do get a good many 
replies, and odd as it may seem, 
the replies are generally from 
those persons I would think too 
busy to answer.” 

“When I send out the cards I 
neither expect nor await an an- 
swer. Being able to tell people 
by postcard how much I enjoyed 
some particular accomplishment 
of theirs, or something they have 
done that’s pleasing to me, is 
compensation enough.” 

In looking upon Mrs. Hadley’s 
resolution and her postcards num- 
bering in the thousands, it can be 
concluded that this isn’t such a 
bad world after all. There is 
something pleasant in each day. 
It’s just up to the individual to 
recognize it. 


























